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An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. Vol- 
ume I : The Middle Ages. By W. J. Ashley, M. A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. London, Rivingtons ; New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1888. — i2mo, xiii, 227 pp. 

This volume comprises three chapters. The first, entitled "The 
Manor and Village Community " treats of rural economy ; the second, 
" Merchant and Craft Guilds," deals chiefly with town economy ; while 
the third and longest is a review of " Economic Theories and Legisla- 
tion." The range of matter covered in each is more comprehensive 
than would be gathered from the titles of the chapters. Mr. Ashley has 
put into a convenient and readable form a concise statement of the 
results obtained by scholars in the investigation of the subjects he takes 
up ; but he is far from being a mere popularizer, for his valuable and 
interesting notes give evidence of a careful study of the sources. 

The first essay opens with a clear and vivid description of a mediae- 
val English manor. On the question whether the manor system was 
preceded in England by the mark system, Mr. Ashley seems to lean 
toward Mr. Seebohm's views, yet without forsaking a judicial attitude. 
He, however, seems to underrate the force of Mr. Freeman's philologi- 
cal argument against Mr. Seebohm's view " that the mass of the pro- 
vincials or Romanized Celts were spared by the (English) conquerors." 
He says : "These arguments would be unanswerable could we suppose 
that Britain had been either so thoroughly Romanized or so thoroughly 
Christianized as the other Roman provinces. But this was certainly not 
the case." But this suggestion does not really touch the point. The 
significant thing in Britain is not that the Teutonic conquerors were not 
Romanized, but that they preserved their language nearly intact and 
their heathenism, too. On the Continent the conquerors lost both. 
If the British Celts after the conquest were in similar case with the 
Romanized Gauls, why does not the English language show a much 
more considerable infusion of Celtic elements? 

In his generalizations on the economic character of the guild system, 
while it was yet intact, Mr. Ashley remarks the absence of any class of 
wage laborers. There were, therefore, no collisions between capital 
and labor. But it should be remembered that this can be said of 
only a portion of the history of craft guilds. As time went on, and 
town population increased both naturally and by immigration — in 
short, as soon as the guild system was brought to a real test — the 
wage laborers appear, and collisions between capital and labor. The 
masters become a privileged and capitalist class, and the journeymen, 
unable to pass the barriers set in the way of their becoming masters, are 
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obliged to form defensive organizations. The struggles of capital and 
labor that ensued are described by Schanz, Zur Geschichte der Gesellen- 
verb'ande, and more briefly in the first volume of Janssen's Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes ; and they compare very favorably in some respects 
with our latest developments in that line. Perhaps Mr. Ashley has 
deferred this part of the history of the guilds to his second volume. 
He continues : 

If, therefore, we compare the working-class of to-day with that of the 
fourteenth century, it is not with the journeymen, but with the master crafts- 
men that the comparison must be made. The most important contrast that 
strikes us is that the mediaeval craftsmen were personally independent in a 
sense in which the modern workmen are not. He worked in his own shop, 
owned his own tools, and worked at what hours he pleased, subject to the 
restrictions as to work at night or on Sunday. 

It seems to me that Mr. Ashley is in error here, and that his error 
serves as the basis of a good deal of loose declaiming against modern 
society. If we make the comparison he suggests, we are comparing 
two utterly unlike things. The modern operative class is the creation 
of the age of steam and inventions. It is a new class. The same is 
true to a less degree of the modern capitalist class. The economic coun- 
terpart of the mediaeval craftsman exists to-day. He is the modern car- 
penter, smith, jeweller, tailor, builder, etc. With the exception of the 
guild organization, the parallel is complete. In these callings there are 
apprentices, journeymen and masters. The weaver, spinner, etc., have 
disappeared and their place is taken by the operative and his half 
dozen looms. Now if we compare the modern operative with the 
mediaeval master craftsman, we are comparing him to an industrial 
small capitalist. He should be compared, if we must make what is in 
any case a questionable comparison, with the nearest mediaeval counter- 
part to a wage worker, the journeyman. Is not the truth of this shown 
by the fact that the masters developed into capitalists, and the journey- 
men finally settled into a class of employees? I have said that the 
modem tailor is the representative in our time of a mediaeval craftsman. 
In the same line of business we have the large manufacturer of ready- 
made clothing and his operatives. If we compare these two lines of 
clothes-making shall we compare the operative in a clothing manufac- 
tory with the tailor or with his employees ? That the latter may at some 
time set up for themselves is neither here nor there as regards this com- 
parison. This example shows how ineffectual these comparisons of 
modern with mediaeval industrial life are apt to be if anything is to be 
proved by them. Considerable socialistic agitation is based on such 
false comparisons, and the false conclusion that the working-class have 
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not profited by modern industrial development. Is it not the fact that 
in England, for instance, the true modern counterparts of mediaeval 
craftsmen and traders exist in far greater numbers than ever before, and 
in greater comfort, while at the same time there is an immense opera- 
tive class, and a wealthy capitalist class in addition ? Is it not also true, 
while there is a greater gap between this operative class and the capi- 
talist class than existed between a mediaeval weaver and his journeyman, 
or than exists between a modern tailor and his cutter, that the range of 
comforts and conveniences within the reach of the operative much 
surpasses those accessible to the mediaeval journeyman, or in many 
cases to the mediaeval king? — Before leaving this subject, I may remark 
that those who would like to relieve the severer study of their history 
with a literary picture which throws an interesting light on the craft 
spirit will find such diversion in Dekkar's Shoemaker's Holiday and his 
Rabelaisian creation, Simon Eyre. 

In the chapter on " Economic Theories and Legislation," Mr. Ashley 
reviews the economic doctrine of the canon law. He says that in the 
earlier period of the middle ages the condemnation of tradt by the 
clergy 

might weigh hardly on individuals, but did not impede any useful circulation 
of goods. Certainly the condition of Western Europe long after the establish- 
ment of the Teutonic kingdoms was such that it could do but little harm and 
probably did great good. It could do little harm because there was scarcely 
any commerce, and such commerce as there was was directed to the supply of 
articles of luxury for princes and nobles. 

He adds that the teaching of the church on worldly goods must have 
been beneficial in that it stimulated the clergy to rebuke the greed and 
violence of the powerful. Further on, the ecclesiastical condemnations 
of usury are commented upon in a similar vein. Without denying that 
there may be some truth in this, it seems to me that Mr. Ashley yields too 
much to the desire to find for the economics of each age a justification 
from, the character of the times. He seems to hesitate to declare a 
doctrine an error. It is of course merely a question of judgment, but 
I suspect that he underestimates the amount of trade in this period. 
Again : upon what grounds does he decide whether a given circulation 
of goods was " useful " ? That some circulation was impeded he ac- 
knowledges in his reference to the hardships imposed on individuals. 
The influence of trade then, as later in its great development after the 
crusades, was civilizing. Trade in its very nature was hostile to the 
" greed and violence of the powerful." It was antagonistic to feudal- 
ism : a fact which the nobles understood. So far as the church dis- 
couraged trade and the accumulation of capital, so far it hindered the 
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development of society in Europe. There might have been partial com- 
pensations. Rarely is any moral theory of life wholly wrong. The 
church's condemnation of usury is in a measure justified, or given a 
more rational aspect, on the ground that there was no field for invest- 
ment, and that consequently the possessor of capital suffered no loss 
from a well secured but gratuitous loan. But surely among the obstacles 
in the way of the development of a field for investment was the hostile 
attitude of the church against gain. It disapproved of gain and in gen- 
eral of any economic effort beyond extractive industry and the simpler 
forms of manufacture. Thus the teaching of the church was in part 
responsible for the condition which is cited as justifying that teaching. 

The second volume of this work is announced for publication this 
season. Mr. Ashley has recently accepted a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and thus joins the ranks of American economists, by 
whom his accession will be welcomed. 

Edward G. Bourne. 
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Turgot. By Leon Say, of the French Academy. Translated 
by Melville B. Anderson. Chicago, A. C. McClurg, 1888. — 12010, 
231 pp. 

It is remarkable that a system of economics so important in its time 
as that of the Physiocrats should never yet have received a careful expo- 
sition, much less a successful refutation. Adam Smith indeed devotes 
several chapters of his great work to a review of their doctrines, but the 
discussion is very defective. Adam Smith himself, moreover, was in one 
sense a Physiocrat. Although he opposed their doctrine of a single land 
tax and of agriculture as the sole source of wealth, he shared with them 
the cardinal doctrines of natural law and of natural liberty, even if his 
Scotch common sense led him to temper here and there their extrava- 
gant assertions. But Smith was under deeper obligations to the Physio- 
crats than many imagine. It is well known that he was a student of 



